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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 282.) 
Second Month 3rd.—Meeting at Birr, which 
to me was a very hard painful one. My dear 
friends had frequently pressed me to sit beside 
them in these small meetings, which I was not 
easy to give up to, and almost always avoided 
it, being afraid of offending some one by so 
doing, which made it a cross to me. In this 
meeting I was brought under an exercise on this 
account that was distressing to me, and under 
the weight of it I made covenant, that if I were 
forgiven, I would use my best endeavors to come 
up in that requiring, though I felt it a very 
bitter cross, and thought it hard it should be re- 
uired of me. I here found I was too neglect- 
ul of the advice of my friends, in these or like 
small occasions, and that I was preferring my 
own judgment, or stiffuess, or fear of man, to 
their feelings. 
6th.—Meeting at Mountrath. [After allud- 
ing to a trying conversation that he had with a 
Friend before going to meeting, relative to his 
travelling, and which brought him into a very 
re situation, he says] This journey so far 
as been of considerable service to me, as I ap- 
prehend I have acquired a greater knowledge 
of men than I possessed before, which has al- 
ready had a good effect on me, so as measurably 
to remove that fear of man which I believe too 
much possessed my mind, so as to hinder my 
journeying forward, to my own hurt. The 
meeting I can hardly describe, from my own 
feelings having been so broken down before it, 
but I believe I can say there was a Hand of 
favor stretched out towards me in it, having to 
sit the greatest part of it in a still quiet habita- 
tion, feeling my wounds to be bound up, and 
wine and oil to be in a small measure poured 
in, so as to confess Him to be the tenderest of 
parents and best of masters. Yet I believe my 
dear friends and fellow laborers had to sit where 
the people sat, which I dare venture to say was 
not in heavenly places in Christ Jesus! Oh! 
the threshing instruments! they were used to 
thresh the dry and barren mountains of a long 
and empty profession; yet I believe they did 
hot come down, but rather that they thought 
they were too hardly treated, their maladies 
Were not as bad as they were represented, there- 
fore it was to be feared the cure would not be so 
readily perfected. (The meeting held near five 
hours) and the Friends had I believe to pass 










































to lay their shoulders to the burden! 
1781.—Second Month 1st. 


might meet with discouragement from one and 
another Friend; and I was led through the ap- 


service, or if [ did, that my way might be so 


to bed [one night] much under these discourag- 
ing reflections, but in the morning I thought a 


language livingly opened in my mind of this 


import, “ To do that, day by day, that appeared 
to me to do, and not to be looking too far for- 
ward to things that may or may not happen ;” 
this dispersed these gloomy clouds, and my spirit 
was engaged in the thankful acknowledgment 
to the Lord for his merciful relief from the dis- 
courager. I write these few things that I may 
remember the Lord’s gracious dealings, and that 
I may be mindful not to be considering what 
men may say of me or concerning me, but be 
watchful and mindful after the work and busi- 
ness of the present hour and day. I thought, 
as I lay under this comfortable feeling, that I 
felt myself in a good degree set free from this 
city, and I hope I shall continue so, and the 
little view I had of getting home soon seemed to 
open before me with considerable satisfaction. 
I took a last farewell on the 8th of Second 
Month of my dear and much respected friends 
and companions, in whose company I had had 
many close baptisms, also many comfortable 
seasons in which we were favored to drink to- 
gether of the same cup of blessing; it was a time 
of painful trial to my feelings, through which I 
was mercifully supported, and could say on my 
return home, that I neither regretted the time 
nor the expense of this journey, which was con- 
siderable. I was favored to reach home safe, 
and to find all things generally well, after being 
absent about eight months in the whole. 

In the year 1782, as I sat in the Half-year’s 
Meeting for business at Dublin, I felt a warm 
impression on my mind to attend the ensuing 
Yearly Meeting in London, and taking the ad- 
vice of two ministering Friends of our province 
they encouraged me to give up to it, which I 
did, and was well satisfied with going. I thought 
the settling of the Book of Extracts brought an 
exercise over the weighty part of the meeting, 
which was borne down for some time, by some 
light and frothy speakers; but in the end Truth 
was in dominion, and the meeting ended well, 
and I may say, I returned with a sheaf of peace 
in my bosom. 



















through near three hours of painful silence, the 
—s lay so low, and nothing to draw with; 
the rubbish so great, and few faithful laborers 


We arrived at 
Dublin, before and since which I have been 
under a considerable weight of exercise of spirit, 
having had a view of visiting the families of this 
meeting, which at times brought me very low, 
and I got very much discouraged in looking how 
it might be with me when I got home, lest I 


pearances that were presented to my view, to 
doubt the foundation and almost the whole of 
my proceedings in the ministry, which cast a 
great damp upon my spirit, so far that I thought 
I would scarcely again venture to move in that 


blocked up as to shut me up in silence. I went 





Soon after I came home I visited most of the 
meetings in Leinster, with Thomas Dobson and 
John Foster; and in Tenth Month I accom- 
panied Robert Valentine from Pennsylvania, 
and John Hall! from Cumberland, in their visits 
to parts of Leinster and Munster provinces, hav- 
ing obtained a certificate for that purpose. I 
joined them at the Province Meeting at Moun- 
trath, Tenth Month 12th and 13th, where that 
doctrine was declared, that the parents had eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth were set 
on edge. The forepart of the meeting next day 
was cloudy, but there was a door of utterance 
afforded, and I hope a door of entrance to some 
of the children. In a select opportunity with 
the particular meeting, I had to remind them 
of the state of Israel when Balaam was hired to 
curse them—they were dwelling in their tents 
—no divination could prevail against them ; but 
that now Israel fled before their enemies, be- 
cause some had coveted a wedge of gold and the 
Babylonish garment, and that they were found 
in the tent. 

20th.—Meeting at Kilconner: a low time, yet 
through Divine favor ability was given to set 
the testimony of Truth over wrong things. After 
dinner at a Friend’s house we had a pretty open 
opportunity, in which I was concerned to show 
the subtle workings of our great enemy, in the 
mystery of iniquity, leading the children of men 
captive at his will, when they are not found 
walking in that light in which only he can be 
discovered ; in some appearing as the king of the 
locusts ascending from the bottomless pit, and 
in the smoke thereof clouding the understand- 
ing, so as to put light for darkness and darkness 
for light ; raising up the reasoning part in others 
so as to doubt of, and reason upon every thing 
Divine and human, which workings no eye can 
see or experience, but that which has been 
anointed with the eye-salve of God’s kingdom. 

Eleventh Month 6th.—The National Meeting 
at Dublin concluded. The several sittings of 
this meeting were much clouded, too many not 
sufficiently concerned to wrestle for the blessing, 
waiting in a careless, lukewarm and unconcerned 
situation, like the multitude formerly for the 
loaves and fishes to be handed to the servants 
and so to them, instead of laboring for them- 
selves to be fed immediately by the Heavenly 
Hand. There were many servants present who 
appeared exercised for restoring ancient beauty 
in the church; in the meeting for business, R. 
Valentine was well and zealously engaged on 
that subject. I thought the business was con- 
ducted in too formal a way, barely reading and 
answering the queries, with little observation on 
the represented state of the body. I think I 
never saw into the state of the Society so clearly 
as of late, and that unless our holy Head is 
pleased to arise and qualify some suitable well- 
concerned members in the church, the blessed 
cause of Truth will suffer amongst us; so many 
are closely occupied in building up their own 
houses, whilst the Lord’s house is I fear in many 


places left desolate. 


10th.—Very hard labor at Edenderry Meet- 





ing, a deep covering of the earth rendering the 
precious seed too much unfruitful among many 
of the professors. In an opportunity after din- 
ner, the state of the elders in the breaking forth 
of this Gospel-day was set forth, (some of whose 
descendants were present,) how they were con- 
cerned above all things to do their heavenly 
Father’s will, and that they were made bright, 
and noble, and valiant for his cause on earth, 
by keeping deep in their dwelling, and near the 
heavenly Spring ; they were men to be wondered 
at by the people amongst whom they dwelt, and 
from the fulness of their experience had at times 
to bless that great Name who liveth for ever, 
and to cry Holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, 
the heaven and earth was full of his glory—that 
the same way was open to us, if we, as they, were 
concerned to have our dwellings where no divi- 
nation nor enchantment can prevail. 
(To be continued.) 


————¢- 
For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 284.) 

It is evident from the language used by our 
early Friends in their appeals to Cromwell for 
justice, and relief from their sufferings, that 
they looked upon him as a man raised up to 
punish the iniquities and oppressions of those 
who had preceded him: but who was in danger 
of permitting ambitious feelings to obtain too 
much predominance in his mind, and of being 
thereby swayed by motives of political expe- 
diency, and so of closing his ears to the cries of 
the suffering disciples of Christ. We suppose 
that in the beginning of what seemed an arbi- 
trary exercise of power, and was really not in 
accordance with law and constitutional pro- 
ceedings, he acted as he supposed was necessary 
to procure a peaceable settlement of affairs and 
to prevent the further occurrence of wars and 
tumults in the nation; but having by the force 
of circumstances been placed in the seat of au- 
thority, the determination was gradually formed 
to keep the power he had gained. 

In a short time after his death, the fabric he 
had erected, passed away, and Charles the Second 
was restored to the throne, with the general 
concurrence of the people. 

It is quite possible that if Cromwell had 
taken to heart the warnings of Edward Bur- 
rough and other faithful advisers, and had had 
sufficient faith in the Lord’s power and over- 
ruling care to exercise his authority for the 
relief of the distressed ; and had not yielded to the 
temptation to advance and consolidate his own 
power; that the Divine blessing would have 
rested on him and his posterity, and the future 
course of English history would have been 
greatly modified. 

In a letter handed him in 1657, the year be- 
fore he died, E. Burrough tells him, “ When 
thou wast little in thine own eyes, then was it 
well with thee, and the Lord blessed thee and 
made thee honorable, and his people had love 
toward thee, and desire for thee, that thou 
mightest have been as a helper to the poor, and 
a father to the faithful, and a preserver of the 
upright from unreasonable men, and an easer 
of the oppressed.” He reminds him of how 
wonderfully the “Lord hath preserved thee 
from the murderous plots and crafty policy 
of evil men, who seek thy evil.” And he 
warns him that if he continues to permit those 
under his authority to oppress the innocent, the 
Lord may withdraw his protection from him, 
and leave him to the counsels of treacherous 
men, “ who may seek to exalt thee by flattery, 
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that they might the better cast thee down and 
destroy thee, and blot out thy name in reproach, 
and make thy posterity a people miserable.” 

Buckle, in his “History of Civilization,” 
lays down the-rule that in the long run, govern- 
ments must conform to the popular ideas. He 
says: “No great political improvement, no 
great reform, either legislative or executive, has 
ever been originated in any country by its 
rulers. The first suggesters of such steps have 
invariably been bold and able thinkers, who 
discern the abuse, denounce it, and point out 
how it is to be remedied. But long after this 
is done, even the most enlightened governments 
continue to uphold the abuse and reject the 
remedy. At length, if circumstances are favor- 
able, the pressure from without becomes so 
strong that the government is obliged to give 
way. 

“A careful study of the history of religious 
toleration, will prove, that in every Christian 
country where it has been adopted, it has been 
forced upon the clergy by the authority of the 
secular classes.” 

To the unyielding firmness, therefore, with 
which our early Friends maintained their right 
to the free exercise of worship according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and to the 
steady boldness with which they plead for reli- 
gious liberty with those in authority, and with 
the people at large, must be attributed in large 
measure that enlightenment of the public mind 
which paved the way for the abrogation of the 
laws under which they had suffered. No argu- 
ment could be so effective in convincing the 
people of England as the sight of their sober 
and reputable neighbors steadily going to their 
religious meetings week after week, although 
certain to be abused, and perhaps imprisoned 
and fined for the performance of this duty. 

It was not for themselves alone, but for those 
also from whose doctrines they differed, that 
Friends claimed toleration. About the year 
1665, sixty-one ministers of London united in 
an exhortation to their congregations, in which 
they endeavored to stir up the people to a fear 
of the return of popery, giving as one of their 
reasons for this fear, that toleration for popery 
is publicly pleaded for in print. To this docu- 
ment Edward Burrough published a reply, in 
which, after stating his belief that the Church 
of Rome is a false church, he says: “ But I 
must tell you plainly, it is not in my judgment 
that the Papists ought to be burned for their 
religion ; or, if a Jesuit be taken in England, 
I would have him so tolerated, that he should 
not have his life taken away by inhuman cru- 
elty, not for religion sake, except something can 
be charged upon him besides matters of his re- 
ligion or conscience. This is my judgment, that 
both the Papists and you are anti-christian in 
this, in that you kill each other, when they take 
one of your ministers, and you theirs, to destroy 
each other. This is not of God, but of the 
dragon’s power in both; and there ought to be 
more toleration in both, that lives may be 
spared ; and you ought to conquer with spiritual 
weapons, if that you have them. Why may not 
the Papists have toleration in matters concern- 
ing God, as well as others?” 

On the accession of Charles the Second, a 
royalist addressed some queries to Friends, to 
ascertain their feeling as regarded the new 
government—one of which refers to the subject 
of toleration. To this E. Burrough replied :— 

“ We do believe that the king may and ought 
justly, and with most safety to himself and hap- 
piness to the kingdoms, tolerate and allow free 


liberty of conscience in all matters of faith and 
worship towards God: for liberty in exercise of 
conscience in the matters of God’s Kingdom ig 
a very precious thing to the Lord, and very 
dear in his sight; and He is tender of it ;—and 
I do steadfastly believe, He will not bless the 
rulers of this nation that shall deny (to the 
people of this nation) and oppose liberty of 
conscience in the exercise of faith and worship 
towards God: for I do know it is not given of 
God to any earthly king or ruler whatsoever, 
to exercise lordship over the consciences of peo- 
ple in the matters of faith and worship, and the 
things pertaining to God’s Kingdom.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Menace of the Theater. 


An Open Declaration to the Mayor-elect, to the 
Religious Press, and to the Christian People 
of Philadelphia. 

Eleven years ago, a theater manager appealed 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia 
from the decision of the then Mayor of the city, 
in refusing to grant him a license for the place 
of amusement which he proposed to open. B 
a statute of the preceding year (1879) the Mayor 
had been given discretionary power to refuse 
the application for a license for any theater or 
other place of amusement where the play or 
spectacle to be presented should be of a char. 
acter “immoral in its nature or tendencies, or 
otherwise unlawful or hurtful to the community. 
Although the Court in this initial case sustained 
the Mayor, very rarely, be it said, has that offi- 
cial’s prerogative in the same direction been ex- 
week since. Is this immunity owing to the 
fact that the character of the performances has 
meanwhile so improved that the above restric- 
tive proviso has no application? Let us see 
what is the present drift. 

The married daughter of a well-known minis- 
ter of this city, expressing her surprise to a 
theater manager that a certain sensuous spec- 
tacle had been brought out in a theater claim- 
ing to stand in the front rank, replied: “ Why, 
madam, no theater could be maintained and 
made to pay in our day without ballet-dancing.” 

The Magistrate officiating at the Central Sta- 
tion said in my presence that the indecent pic 
tures of the cigarette manufacturers, against 
which there has been such an outcry, were no 
worse than the living originals which were to 
be seen on pretty much every stage in the city. 
The Superintendent of Police also remarked 
that at theaters advertised by vulgar posters the 
most fashionable people of the city might be 
found in attendance. 

During the winter just past, a certain French 

lay of the lowest cast was produced at a nuu- 
lee of the theaters in our American cities. In 

Boston, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 

cited before them the manager of the theater 

who brought out the play in that city, and 
agreed to revoke his license for one year. In 

Richmond, Virginia, a faithful Captain of Po 

lice, seandalized at the disgraceful performance, 

applied to the Mayor to have it stopped. The 

Mayor, nevertheless, allowed it to continue upoa 

promise of the manager to exclude the objection 

able parts ; but of so little worth was this prom- 
ise, that at the next performance thereafter the 
half dozen ladies who had the hardihood to at 
tend, retreated for very shame from the build- 
ing. Here, in Philadelphia, the same notorious 
play was given at two theaters without any hin 
drance from the authorities, so far as appeared. 
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Where, therefore, do we stand? and is any 
additional testimony as to the debasing charac- 
ter of the theatre in Philadelphia needed to 
further condemn it, and to make it manifest 
that, were the law observed which gives the city’s 
chief executive discretion in the matter, it would 
be likely to operate to close the doors of every 

lay-house ? 

Where, indeed, do we stand? and how does 
it happen that the evil has become thus en- 
trenched, and that to utter a protest against it, 
and to ask that the plain requirement of law be 
fulfilled, is to bring down upon one’s head, from 
almost every quarter, the opprubrious epithet of 
fool and fanatic? The reader of the “ Annals 
of Philadelphia” for the colonial or proprietary 
period will learn that the Assembly repeatedly 
essayed to prevent the coming of the play-house, 
only to have the permissive acts as often re- 
stored by enactments of the Royal Council. It 
is also evident that the just sentiment of the 
community at large (and not that of the Friends 
only) was opposed to the theater as being a 
prime promoter of social debasement, for the 
Friends of the period of the Revolution were 
unrepresented in the Assembly by which the 
prohibitory act of 1779, “ for the suppression of 
vice and immorality,” was promulgated. Ap- 
pealing, in a corporate capacity, to the Pro- 

rietors, Thomas and Richard: Penn (1770), the 

riends remind them that “the pious and most 
considerate of other religious denominations 
have at times, for some years past, been repeat- 
edly concerned to address the Governors you 
have placed here against the strolling players 
who have come to the city.” In the present 
writer's Essay upon the Theater the above epi- 
sode is commented upon in language which it 
appears pertinent at this time to repeat. 

“In view of the fact that play-houses, even 
those of the vilest description, are everywhere 
allowed and licensed in our towns and cities, 
and that it would be in vain to look now for any 
municipal or state action, such as above detailed, 
there is something pathetic in the pertinacity 
with which this community strove again and 
again to turn aside—to keep away—that leprous 
invader, which the mother country, like an un- 
natural parent, endeavored with an unrelenting 
persistency to fasten upon it. What were the 
stamp act and the tax upon tea, as absolute 
grievances, to this? The tax might be lowered, 
or, by continuous, emphatic, and dignified pro- 
test, be eventually done away with; but, as for 
this canker of the play-house, assured were those 
old-time people that, did it once find legalized 
place, the leaven of its sorcery would so work 
in the community, that first a tolerating, then 
an altogether favoring, public opinion would be 
created, so that its ultimate dislodgment would 
be exceedingly improbable. Yes, it is here now, 
apparently more strongly entrenched, growing 
year by year more corrupt and vile, while the 
measure of the woe that it brings, who can 
fathom ?” 

During the last three years, I believe there 
has been an average of at least two new theaters 
or opera houses built here each twelve months. 
A daily paper, referring to the two of last year, 
specially examined before their licenses were 
granted, says that they “were pronounced safe, 
and built in strict accordance with the law,” and 
that the examiners “are emphatic in their ap- 
proval of the means taken for the safety of 
Visitors in case of fire.” Still another “ vaude- 
ville” opera house, probably larger than any of 
the foregoing, and located upon Broad Street 
below the Public Buildings, is having the stones 


of its foundation laid. It is announced that it 
will be under the management of one who has 
been connected with a theater in this city, the 
reputation of which, as regards the moral char- 
acter of its performances, has been probably 
second to none in lowness of grade. 

Will this also be pronounced “safe” by care- 
ful and competent examiners? Stand at the 
doors of any one of those theaters, and look at 
the crowd of men, young men, and boys that 
come pouring out at the conclusion of one of 
the low performances,—scan their countenances 
well, and mark whether there be found one who 
shows an open, noble, God-loving look, upon 
which may be written the reassuring legend: 
“ Safe,—Secure in Case of Fire or Panic.” 

The removal, at long intervals, of a few in- 
decent posters advertising the debasing enter- 
tainments does not touch the evil itself. The 
corrupt spectacles go on all the same, notwith- 
standing the interposition of a twelve-inch brick 
or stone wall that may shelter them from the 
gaze of the general public, and hide them from 
the open light of heaven. There is no flagrant 
disorder and no breach of the peace that is ap- 
parent out upon the streets, and the officers of 
the law say of the performances: “ Disturb 
them not.” The satisfied attender goes thither 
to gratify his unhallowed likings, and no word 
of protest or complaint to the authorities can be 
looked for from him. If an occasional on-looker, 
having regard for the proprieties, feels outraged 
and aggrieved at the license that is permitted, 
his sense of shame at being found in attendance 
at such a resort operates to prevent his making 
the fact public. 

And now, if our vision of a “ New Philadel- 
phia” is to be bounded only by belt lines, rail- 
way terminals, finer avenues with improved 
paving, greater reservoirs, and so on—and I say 
not that these things do not need intelligent and 
careful present consideration—yet if those other 
matters of public polity which bear directly 
upon the moral interests of the people are to be 
deemed as of far inferior moment, we shall have 
no more need to felicitate ourselves upon the 
“march of improvement,” and upon our pre- 
sumed developing greatness, than we would were 
we friendly rivals of the Ninevehs and Babylons 
of the past. We are called—if indeed we will 
heed the call—to a different destiny, and it is 
not reachable by the road of partisan politics, 
over which dominate the saloon power and the 
incubus of the theater. “ Hold fast that which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown,” was 
the message delivered of old to “ the Church in 
Philadelphia.” Wise, therefore, will we be if 
in our aspirations for the ‘“ New Philadelphia,” 
we condone no guilty severance of religion and 
good morals from the public service. Concerned 
to strive for and hold fast that which is etern- 
ally and happily enduring, we will stand for the 
highest good of all the people first, and thence 
permit matters of secondary moment to occupy 
their appropriate places. 

Jostan W. LEeps. 








“T want that should supply himself 
with a small Testament which he might carry 
about with him and look into occasionally. It 
is good on retiring to rest to read a portion. I 
have a pitiful idea of the man who never reads 
in the sacred volume with serious attention, let 
his appearance in the world and his calling be 
what they may. With the opportunity so to do 
he must be greatly wanting.’—From Letters of 
the late Hannah Williams. 


Bermuda Letters—No. 1. 


Steamship Orinoco, Lat. 34.23.—Long. 67.33. 


Third Mo. 17th, 1891. 


There is an evil inspiration which finds mis- 
chief for idle hands to do, and letter-writing is 
often but little profit; but “a cruise among the 
Windward Islands” was kindly borne with by 
the readers of Tue FRIEND six years ago, and 
the same charity may perhaps be extended to 
Bermuda letters. 

Incidents of voyages are seldom subjects of 
interest to non-participants, but the sea on which 
they are made has been an exhaustless theme 
through all the ages of the past, and doubtless 
will remain so while its waters flow and man 
exists to contemplate it. 

Holy men of old, who probably saw but little 
of it with the outward eye, by inspiration of its 
Creator proclaimed its marvels in descriptive 
terms, of which the discoveries of succeeding 
generations have but partially unfolded the 
meaning—and coming time may not fully ex- 
pound—until the mind shall grasp infinity and 
all shall be revealed. 

“ Let the waters under the Heaven be gath- 
ered together into one place, and let the dry 
land appear,” was one of the Divine fiats of the 
third day of creation, and the terse language 
of the record is, that “it was so;” and further, 
the dry land was called “earth,” and the gath- 
ering together of the waters, “ seas,’—and again 
that it “ was good.” 

Keeping this simple but infallible record in 
view, we may with deep interest and reverence 
look upon topographical maps of the ocean’s 
bed, and realize what this “one place” really 
is—a gigantic basin of hembaele the super- 
ficial area of the globe, with almost perpen- 
dicular walls, ten thousand feet and more in 
height; and above the basin observe the vast 
plateau of land. It may not be that the earth 
of our time is the same that first appeared 
above the waters—for it pleased the Author of 
creation to subject his works to laws of cease- 
less motion and of change, for purposes of his 
own, and for the good of his after creation— 
man; but the “one place” still remains, whether 
a part of the original great work or only a typi- 
cal illustration of it. 

The map shows a shallow edge around the 
great basin, perhaps the effect, among other 
causes, of the wear of ages of the surface waves, 
and the return of the waters from the land to 
the ocean basin. 

The gathering of the seas unto the “one 
place,” was only a preliminary of the Divine 
economy ; as ever after they were to find their 
appointed place and perform their appointed 
functions, with all the other elements of nature. 
“ All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full,” wrote the writer of Ecclesiastes; and 
the reason that it is not full, follows immedi- 
ately, for, “unto the place whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again ;’—return by 
uncounted millions of tons of vapor falling as 
the gentle dew or the early and the latter rain. 

Yesterday we were in the Gulf Stream—that 
mighty and mysterious river of the sea whose 
volume is the equal of three thousand Missis- 
sippies. Its source is in equatorial regions, and 
it flows through the Caribbean Sea, and by Yu- 
catan, into the Gulf of Mexico—thence around 
the points of Florida; at varying distances it 
skirts the United States, turns to the east, em- 
braces the British Isles, and divides ;—a portion 
to the Arctic regions, whence it returns by an 
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under-current—and the balance finds its way 
along the eastern shores of the Atlantic to the 
place of beginning. 

As we crossed the Stream, vapor was forming 
on the surface of the water, and became visible 
as it met the cold air above it. The cast of the 
ship’s thermometer showed 69° for the tempera- 
ture, which is rather low for the Gulf Stream ; 
but a cold northwest wind had been blowing for 
many hours, and the surface waters were cooled 
and sinking; and the mixture with the warmer 
waters rising to replace them, showed a lower 
average than the main waters of the current. 

In the Caribbean Sea, there is a difference of 
40° between the outflowing current and the 
lower current which supplies it; and it is esti- 
mated that this difference of temperature indi- 
cates an accumulation of heat carried off by 
the Gulf Stream “sufficient to raise mountains 
of iron from zero to the melting point, and to 
keep in flow from them a molten stream of 
metal greater in volume than the waters daily 
discharged from the Mississippi River.” 

Without this great outpouring of heat upon 
the northeastern shores of this wondrous stream, 
Ireland would be no Emerald Isle, the praises 
of England’s landscapes would be unsung, and 
both, with Sunny France, would rate with the 
climate of Labrador. 

The banks and bottom of this mighty river 
are cold water, moving for the most part in an 
opposite direction to that of the stream—yet 
stream and bounds preserve their individuality, 
and with majestic sway move toward and out 
from the shore, as the seasons come and go, in 
a manner best described as marvellous. 

Until late in the last century, the currents of 
the Gulf Stream were but little known, and the 
knowledge of its higher temperature is described 
as a discovery which brought a new era in the 
science of navigation. Chronometers were then 
imperfect, and tables incorrect; and it is said 
that mariners who made New York when they 
intended Boston, thought they did pretty well. 
Captains approaching America, were often at a 
loss as to their whereabouts, but were greatly 
relieved when they learned that by lowering 
the thermometer into the sea, they could test 
whether they had reached the Gulf Stream— 
whether they were in it—and when they had 
passed it; and thus noted that they were so far 
upon their voyage. 

By reason of the increased temperature of 
the Stream, the water is lighter, and the centre 
of the Stream is supposed to be higher than the 
sides; and it is noted that drifting material sel- 
dom crosses it; thus trees and seeds from the 
West Indies are found upon the shores of Eu- 
rope, but not on the other side of the ocean. 
This, however, may be equally due to the in- 
creased velocity of equatorial drift tending east- 
ward, rather than westward, as it progresses into 
northern latitudes. 

Excepting a slight, but brilliant phosphores- 
cence one evening, and an occasional nautilus 
serenely sailing on the ocean to-day, we have 
seen nothing of its animal life——but that the 
ocean teems with it, requires no mention ;— 
for, without considering the larger fishes, from 
whales to the little silvery animals which flash 
in myriad numbers in clear and sunlit waters, 
we know that the surface waters are the nursery 
of animalcule that occupy, when dead, the 
ocean bed for their graveyard, as the deep sea 
sounding-line often comes up without sand or 
gravel, but with the microscopic shells alone. 

The chalk beds of Great Britain were de- 
clared by a writer, some years ago, to be the 


shells of a little animal the name of which I 
will not now undertake to spell, and he con- 
tended, they were still continuing their ap- 
pointed works, living to-day in the Atlantic 
waters, and their little shells in turn falling 
below, perhaps like their predecessors, to some 
day appear as chalk beds above the surface. 
Other portions of the bottom doubtless are of 
other formation, and what their uses may be for 
future generations, the developments of coming 
cycles alone can demonstrate. 

Chemistry informs us that the solid portions 
of the sea are about three and a-half per cent. 
of the total weight, and consist chiefly of com- 
mon salt, with sulphates and carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, soda, potash, and iron; and this 
amount of sea salt, if precipitated and spread 
out over the northern half of our continent, 
would, it is computed, cover it for over 5,000 
feet in depth, or seven millions of square miles 
one mile deep. 

The value of useful books for the young, or 
the pleasure it may afford them, may never be 
known by the givers. Thirty-four years ago, at 
New- Years, a kind friend presented me with 
Lieutenant Maury’s “ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” and having by inheritance a love for 
the ocean, I read its pages with youthful earn- 
estness, and what I therein learned has ever 
since been a fruitful source of pleasure and of 
interest when near, or on the sea, and at many 
other times when turning in thought from the 
wear of the daily round of duties. 

Knowing that the fate of many benefactors 
of mankind in scientific investigation is to have 
their theories and conclusions reversed by de- 
ductions from a more extended field of obser- 
vations, I recently enquired whether any work 
had been produced of greater weight and au- 
thority than that of M. F. Maury; but the 
opinion given me by a book-selling friend, by a 
chronometer maker and chart seller, by the 
officer in the Coast Survey Office in Philadel- 
phia, and lastly by the captain of the Orinoco, 
was that no better work had yet appeared. 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Lost Treasure. 


Alas! how vain is an attempt to seek fora 
lost treasure in the rubbish of human imagin- 
ings, concerning which treasure no want is felt, 
neither recollections of its value. It is a God- 
given sense of the worth of religion, that fur- 
nishes inducement to seek and search for it. 
The prodigal son, when reduced to a condition 
of want, remembered that in his Father’s house 
there was bread enough and to spare. He de- 
termined to seek for that which by sin he had 
lost. Firstly, it was a Divine visitation which 
aroused and quickened his recollections, in- 
ducing him to accept of mercy through un- 
feigned repentance, and thus regain a treasure 
which by sin was lost. What a dreadful mis- 
take is made when man supposes that he is 
saved without repentance; and even if once 
repenting of sin, that then he is justified with- 
out the possibility or danger of again sinning. 
He is still in danger at every step he takes. 

Without motive power, neither man nor 
beast labors successfully. Things possible and 
things impossible are found in the way of be- 
coming a Christian. In an attempt to draw a 
line between what is false and what is true, self 
interposes on its own behalf and whispers con- 
cerning this, that and the other, saying respec- 
tively, this theory is sound, and recommends it 
to practice without having reduced to practice 


that which is practicable. Without experience 
in the line of practising, no dogma can be re 
lied upon. The only safe way for the believer 


to expect to be preserved from evil, is to shun 
every appearance of it, and hold fast that 
which is good. Jesus said: “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me.” In following 
Him, things are rendered plain. 


“ Led by a way that we know not, 
But led by a Guide that we know, 
Let us not seek to discover 
More than He pleases to show: 
Step after step, as we follow, 
We know that we are nearing our rest. 
Surely the way that He leads us 
Must be of all ways the best.” 


P. BR. @& 
ProvipEncg, Third Mo. 23rd, 1891. 


LINES 

Written after visiting the dungeon at Carlisle in which 
James Parnel was convinced by George Fox, in the 
year 1653, and afterwards reading the account of his 
confinement and death in the prison at Colchester, in 
the year 1656. By THOMAS WILKINSON. 

When looking heavenward from my poor estate, 

Where chained to earth my dull affections wait; 

Where love and zeal at best but feebly draw 

My tardy steps to duty’s holy law; 

Thee, righteous Parnel! I with tears behold, 

In age a stripling, but in service old; 

I stand reproved by thee, thou youth divine, 

A backward child with years that double thine. 

On thy fair mind the boundless power of truth, 

Rose strong and ardent in thy tender youth, 

And led thee forward, fearless, without guile, 

To warn the sinful of this darkened isle. 

Many there were in those labofious days, 

Who heard the word, and gave the Maker praise, 

But watchful, fierce, the arm of power arose, 

And struck the servant laboring in his cause. 

Now bruised, benumbed I see thee stretched alone, 

A stone thy pillow, and thy bed a stone; 

I see thee sitting in thy dreary cell, 

No kindling fires the unwholesome damps repel, 

No friend allowed to sooth thee in thy woe, 

Thy prison floor denied a little straw, 

The cheering food that weeping friendship sent, 

From thy pale lips by ruthless spoilers rent— 

My spirit melts, my eyes with tears o’erflow, 

To see thee stripped of every hope below. 

Yet round thy dungeon shone a light Divine, 

The faithful prophet’s sacred fire was thine ; 

Thy God was near thee and thy soul found rest, 

Pure as an angel’s on thy Saviour’s breast ; 

His tender hand still sweeter food supplied, 

Than all thy keeper’s cruelty denied. 

Sustained thus, we see thy spotless mind, 

In fetters faithful, and in suffering kind, 

Thy spirit meek like his whose temples found 

The plaited thorns, and bled beneath their wound. 

Ye blooming youth, whose feeling bosoms glow 

With tender pity o’er the tale of woe, 

Here like yourselves a virtuous youth survey, 

Who for his faith ’mid gloomy felons lay ; 

Cold, hunger, insults, fetters, stripes he bore, 

Till the last pang of innocence was o’er. 

But why this suffering? that a church might spring 

Pure, firm, devoted to its Lord and King; 

Raised by the Almighty and his servant’s hands, 

Amid the nations now in peace it stands ; 

But does that power encompass it around 

That once bore rule? that holy zeal abound ? 

In much external comfort now we meet; 

But do we humbly sit at Jesus’ feet-— 

Beneath his pecious canopy of love. 

And there refreshment for our spirits prove ? 

Ah! what are outward temples rising fair, 

If yet the Holy Presence is not there? 

Better in cold damp dungeons still to lie, 

With hearts prepared and favored from on high. 

Ye rising youth, Oh! could the tender strain 

But reach your hearts, and there not plead in vain, 

It would repeat—“ Of pleasure’s gilded snare 

However bright, beware, dear youth, beware: 

Its syren smiles may fascinate the eye, 

But hid beneath, the stings of adders lie. 

Then turn with bosom simple and sincere, 

To that bles’t light which shines distinct and clear, 

A light from Heaven to guide you on your way, 
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To the pure regions of more perfect day.” 

This to the youth, and Oh, ye aged too, 

The warm expostulating strain allow, 

For well I know beneath white hairs are found 
Those to the law and testimony bound ; 

And there are lures maturest age assail, 

And even o’er the last of life prevail. 

When pleasure’s reckless train let go their hold, 
The soul in secret hugs its idol gold. 

Immortal spirits destined for the sky 

Shall they in bondage chained to ingots lie? 

It was not so when our forefathers rose 

To advocate the Christian’s glorious cause, 
Dependent on their God, to Him resigned, 

The world hung lightly on each faithful mind, 
They knew this truth—that in a worldly heart 
The love of God can have but little part; 

But who when summoned by the Master’s call 
Left homes and houses, lands and friends, and all, 
And sallied forth a zealous Christian band, 

To sound the Gospel through a darkened land. 
Again Oh! shake us as in days of old, 

When tens of thousands gathered to thy fold; 
When such as Burrough, Fox, and Dewsberry. 
Went forth devoted servants all to thee, 

And precious Parnel, for thy cause, laid down 
His spotless life, and met the martyrs crown. 


oro 


TWO PATHS. 


Two paths lie open for each life; 
One leads through danger, toil and strife, 
But upward goes 
To shining heights, whose rising sun 
When once the lofty steep is won 
No setting knows. 


SeLectep. 


The other path, vine-clad and green, 
Scarce lets its gentle slope be seen, 
But downward goes 
To depths unknown, whose setting sun 
In baleful shadows dark and dun 
No rising knows. 
Egbert L. Bangs, in S. S. Times. 





For “ Tue Frisnp.”’ 


Fossils in Western Ontario. 


[ A letter from a Friend residing in Canada, 
contains the following information :] — 

Arkona is a small village in the township of 
Bosanquet, county of Lambton, Western On- 
tario. Here I found a small meeting of Friends 
eonsisting mainly of young families. 

A little east of the village, the river Aux Sables 
takes a sharp turn to the north, running some 
twenty miles or so in a straight course to the 
southeast corner of Lake Huron, into which it 
empties. The bed of the river lies in the bot- 
tom of a deep glen, passing directly through 
what is known as the Hamilton Group of lime- 
stones, coupled with argillaceous and calcareous 
shales. In few places are these shales so well 
exposed—making this region a favorite resort 
for lovers of natural history—this group being 
especially rich in rare fossils. I found a Pres- 
byterian minister named Currie, living in the 
village of Thedford, some six miles north of 
Arkona, who is an adept student in palzonto- 
logy, and who possesses, perhaps, the most per- 
fect collection of fossils found in the Hamil- 
tonian group, in the Province. Thedford lies 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, about thirty 
miles east of Sarnia. (James Bissell and his 
wife Susanna, English Friends, from Manches- 
ter, England, reside half a mile north of the 
station.) 

Many lovers of geology, entomology and or- 
nithology visit the neighborhood in the summer 
season—the pineries on the lake shore affording 
shelter to the objects sought. 

I might say, I never saw more perfect speci- 
mens of trilobites than I have here found ;— 
whilst the globular striated stones found at 
Kettle Point, near here, are as unique as they 
are remarkable: consisting of a rough, but al- 


most perfect globe, they are found varying in 
size from that of a nine-pounder to spheres of 
three or four feet in diameter. Many of the 
smaller ones have been carried away, but plenty 
remain for giants to remove. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Fish-Hawk. 

Happening to be in the southern part of New 
Jersey, in the Second Month, a friend called 
my attention to a large mass of sticks perched 
on the top of an old oak tree by the roadside. 
This, he told me was the nest of a fish-hawk, 
and had been occupied by the birds for many 
years. How many, he could not tell: it was 
there when he came to the neighborhood thirty 
years ago, but how much longer it had served 
for a place to raise the broods of fish-hawks, he 
knew not. The fish-hawks are migratory, going 
South in the fall and returning in the spring. 
Their movements seem to be determined by 
those of the fish on which they feed—but there 
is a surprising regularity in the time of their 
spring arrival, which my friend said was in- 
variably on the 27th of the Third Month. 

On referring to the description of this bird, 
given by that close observer of nature, Alex- 
ander Wilson, I find he mentions that they ar- 
rive on the coast of New Jersey and New York, 
about the 2lst of the Third Month, and this 
period is observed with remarkable regularity. 
This agrees very well with the observation of 
our friend; for it may well be imagined, that 
the birds would reach these latitudes a few days 
before searching out their old nests and prepar- 
ing to rebuild them. 

Their appearance is welcomed by the fisher- 
men as a signal of the approach of the vast 
shoals of fish that enter our rivers in such multi- 
tudes. The hawks themselves are held in much 
respect, and they are very seldom molested ; 
for however scarce may be their natural food, 
they never prey on the domestic animals. 

Of the habits of this interesting bird, Wilson 


says :— 

x The flight of the Fish-Hawk, his manceuvres 
while in search of fish, and his manner of seiz- 
ing his prey, are deserving of particular notice. 
In leaving the nest he usually flies direct till he 
comes to the sea, then sails around in easy curv- 
ing lines, turning sometimes in the air as on a 
pivot, apparently without the least exertion, 
rarely moving the wings, his legs extended in a 
straight line behind, and his remarkable length 
and curvature or bend of wing, distinguishing 
him from all other hawks. The height at which 
he thus elegantly glides is various, from one 
hundred and fifty, and two hundred feet, some- 
times much higher, all the while calmly recon- 
noitring the face of the deep below. Suddenly 
he is seen to check his course, as if struck by a 
particular object, which he seems to survey for 
a few moments with such steadiness that he ap- 
pears fixed in air, flapping his wings. This 
object however he abandons, or rather the fish 
he had in his eye has disappeared, and he is 
again seen sailing around as before. Now his 
attention is again arrested, and he descends with 
great rapidity; but ere he reaches the surface, 
shoots off on another course, as if ashamed that 
a second victim had escaped him. He now sails 
at a short height above the surface, and by a 
zig-zag descent and without seeming to dip his 
feet in the water, seizes a fish, which after car- 
rying a short distance, he probably drops, or 
yields up to the Bald Eagle, and again ascends 
by easy spiral circles, to the higher regions of 
the air, where he glides about in all the ease 


and majesty of his species. At once from this 
sublime aerial height he descends like a perpen- 
dicular torrent, plunging into the sea with a 
loud rushing sound, and with the certainty of a 
rifle. In a few moments he emerges, bringing 
in his claws his struggling prey, which he always 
carries head foremost; and having risen a few 
feet above the surface, shakes himself as a water 
spaniel would do, and directs his heavy and 
laborious course directly for the land. If the 
wind blow hard, and his nest lie in the quarter 
from whence it comes, it is amusing to observe 
with what judgment, and exertion he beats to 
windward, not in a direct line, that is, in the 
wind’s eye, but making several successive tacks 
to gain his purpose. This will appear the more 
striking, when we consider the size of the fish 
which he sometimes bears along. A shad was 
taken from a Fish-Hawk, near Great Egg-Har- 
bor, on which he had begun to regale himself, 
and had already ate a considerable portion of 
it, the remainder weighed six pounds. Another 
Fish-Hawk was passing Mr. Beasley’s, at the 
same place, with a large flounder in his grasp, 
which struggled and shook him so, that he 
dropt it on the shore. The flounder was picked 
up, and served the whole family for dinner. It 
is singular that the hawk never descends to pick 
up a fish which he happens to drop, either on 
the land, or on the water. 

“ There is a kind of abstemious dignity in this 
habit of the hawk, superior to the gluttonous 
voracity displayed by most other birds of prey, 
particularly by the Bald Eagle, whose piratical 
robberies, committed on the present species have 
been already fully detailed in treating of his 
history. The hawk, however, in his fishing pur- 
suits, sometimes mistakes his mark, or overrates 
his strength, by striking a fish too large and 
powerful for him to manage, by whom he is sud- 
denly dragged under; and though he sometimes 
succeeds in extricating himself, after being taken 
three or four times down, yet oftener both par- 
ties perish. The bodies of sturgeon, and several 
other large fish, with that of the Fish-Hawk fast 
grappled in them, have at different times been 
found dead on the shore, cast up by the waves.” 

“The regular arrival of this noted bird at the 
vernal equinox when the busy season of fishing 
commences, adds peculiar interest to its first 
appearance, and procures it many a benedic- 
tion from the fishermen. With the following 
lines, illustrative of these circumstances, [ shall 
conclude its history. : 


Soon as the Sun, great ruler of the year! 

Bends to our northern climes his bright career ; 
And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep ; 
When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride, 
And day and night the equal hours divide; 
True to the season, o’er our seabeat shore, 

The sailing Osprey high is seen to soar, 

With broad unmoving wing, and, circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep below, 
Sweeps down like lightning! plunges with a roar 
And loom his struggling victim to the shore. 


The long-hous’d fisherman beholds with joy, 
The well-known signals of his rough employ ; 
And, as he bears his nets and oars along, 

He hails the welcome season with a song,” 


———_— --- —____ — 


Natural History, Science, ete. 


Self-Control vs. Insanity.—Dr. W. A. Ham- 
mond, in an article in the North American Re- 
view, urges the importance of cultivating self- 
control as a preservative against insanity. He 
quotes from Dr. Carpenter, who says :— 

“There can be no doubt that many a man 
has been saved from an attack of insanity by 
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the resolute determination of his will not to 
yield to his morbid tendencies.” 


Dr. Carpenter also mentions that when going 
through one of the wards on the female side of 
the Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, the physician 
remarked to him: “It is my belief that two- 
thirds of the women here have come to require 
restraint through the habitual indulgence of an 
originally bad temper.” 


Pranks of Two Tame Orows.—(Ike and Lot.)— 
Two of the most interesting and cunning crea- 
tures that the writer has run across in many 
miles of rambles through the rural districts and 
hunting regions of Northern Pennsylvania, this 
summer, were a ‘pair of tame crows belonging 
to young Albert Gibson, whose parents owned a 
good-sized farm on the Loyalsock Creek, in Wyo- 
ming County. 

Albert climbed a tall hemlock tree in a piece 
of woods on his father’s farm, took Ike and Lot, 
[as he named his pets,] out of the nest of their 
noisy parents, put them in a little sack, and 
lowered them, at the end of a string, to another 
boy at the butt of the tree. The young crows 
were not quite old enough to fly, but they would 
have been in two or three days; and he cap- 
tured them in just the right time. He placed 
the birds in a box in the chip-yard, and, seeing 
they were really hungry, he ran to the swamp 
and caught half a dozen frogs. These he chop- 
ped into small pieces, and dropped them into 
the wide-open bills of the greedy youngsters, 
keeping it up until their crops bulged out like 
blown-up bladders. The next day he shot a 
couple of chipmunks and fed them to the crows 
in the same way, following that up by catching 
a mouse and some more frogs for the captive 
birds. They thrived well and grew fast on that 
kind of diet, and on the twelfth day Albert let 
them out of the box. That was all he did to 
tame the crows. From then on they followed 
him all over the farm, tagged him through a 

iece of woods when he went to drive the cattle 
10me, and took an interest in whatever work 
he happened to be doing. When he hoed corn 
or potatoes, they often got close to his hoe in 
their scramble for worms, and he had to be very 
careful about where he stepped, so eager were 
they to gobble up every crawling thing that 
was unearthed. Just as soon as they had got 
their fill of worms, the confiding creatures flew 
over to the fence, perched themselves on stakes, 
and sat there in silence for two hours at a 
stretch, keeping an eye on the lad while he 
worked. When they got hungry again, they 
alighted where Albert was hoeing downed more 
worms, and then sailed back to the fence.— 
Frequently Ike and Lot flew away to the woods, 
and had a visit with the wild crows, but they 
never failed to return in the course of an hour 
orso. They ate grains with the hens, and the 
domestic fowls seemed to like them. 


One morning Albert filled his vest pocket 
with tenpenny nails, and went out to fix up 
some loose boards on the hen-house. The work 
made him perspire freely, and he pulled off his 
vest and hung it on the fence before he had got 
ready to use the nails. When he went to get 
the nails, there were only three in the pocket. 
He hadn’t noticed the crows for quite a while, 
but he suspected right away that one of them 
had stolen the nails. Looking around, he spied 
Lot sitting on the fence, a few yards from where 
the vest was hanging. The bird appeared to be 
moping, but he wasn’t. He looked as innocent 
as a lamb, but he was planning mischief all the 
time. Albert went back to the side of the hen- 


house, kept at his work and didn’t let on that 
he noticed the crow. Presently Lot walked 
slowly along the top of the fence toward the 
vest, eyeing the young man all the way. When 
he was directly over the garment, he glanced 
at Albert, and then at the vest, for six or eight 
times. Seeing that the young man wasn’t pay- 
ing any attention to him, Lot hopped down and 
caught on the edge of the pocket-hole with both 
claws. Then he glanced at Albert once more, 
and took a sidelong look into the pocket. He 
wasn’t being watched, he thought, and so he 
thrust his bill into the pocket, caught hold of a 
nail, gave a yell of triumph, and sailed out of 
sight behind the barn. Albert ran after the 
cunning thief, and found all the nails nicely 
piled up at the end of a plank near the barn door. 
Each crow has a perfect mania for every lit- 
tle thing that shines or glitters. They gather 
up bits of bright tin, scraps of shiny oyster 
shells, pieces of broken crockery, little bits 
of glass, bright, white pebbles, and various 
other sparkling trifles that are not too large for 
them to fly around with in their bills. Many 
of these things the crows poke under the shin- 
gles on the houses, seeming to regard them as 
very choice articles. One day this summer, 
farmer Gibson got a ladder and climbed up to 
the slanting roof to see what kind of a collection 
the crows had placed under the edges of the 
shingles. Among other things he found a silver 
dime, three silver five-cent pieces, and a nickel 
three-cent piece; and where under the sun the 
crows stole them from, he has never found out. 
He confiscated the coins, and left the other 
things for the crows to play with.—Seranton 
Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 


A Little Girl's Compliment.—The accuracy 
with which children judge character, is well 
illustrated in the following anecdote :— 

One wet, foggy, muddy day, a little girl was 
standing on one side of the street, in London, 
waiting for an opportunity to cross over. Those 
who have seen London streets on such a day, 
with their wet and mud, and have watched the 
rush of cabs, hansoms, omnibuses, and carriages, 
will not wonder that a little girl should be afraid 
to try to make her way through such a Babel 
as that. So she walked up and down, and 
looked into the faces of those who passed by. 
Some looked careless, some harsh, some were in 
haste ; and she did not find the one she sought 
until, at length, an aged man, rather tall and 
spare, and of a grave yet kindly aspect, came 
walking down the street. Looking in his face, 
she seemed to see in him the one for whom she 
had been waiting, and she went up to him and 
whispered, timidly, “ Please, sir, will you help 
me over?” 

The old man saw the little girl safely across 
the street: and when he afterwards told the 
story, he said: “ That little girl’s trust is one 
of the greatest compliments I ever had in my 
life.” 

That man was the great and good Lord 
Shaftesbury. He received honors at the hands 
of a mighty nation ; he was complimented with 
the freedom of the greatest city on the globe; 
he received the honors conferred by royalty ; 
but the greatest compliment he ever had in his 
life, was when that little unknown girl singled 
him out in the jostling crowd of a London 
street, and dared to trust him, stranger though 
he was, to protect and assist her. 


ro _____. 
Gop denies a Christian nothing but with a 
design to give him something better.— Cecil. 


For “ Tue Frienp,” 
Weather Summary for Third Month, 1891, 
at Westtown, Pa. 


Mean Barometer, 

Highest “ 

Lowest “ 

Mean Temperature, 

Highest “ 

Lowest = 

Greatest daily range of 
Temperature, 

Least daily range, 

Total precipitation, 5.28 inches, 

Total snow fall, 13.50 “ 

Number of clear days, 9. 

Number of fair days, 9. 

Number of cloudy days, 13. 

Prevailing direction of wind—N. E. 


Maximum velocity of wind 16 miles per hour on 
13th. 


30.149. 

30.585 on 2nd. 
29.548 “ 138th. 
36.°2. 

62° on 23rd, 
119% “ Qnd. 


25° = on “= 11th, 
75 606“ Shh. 


Items. 


The Louisiana Lynching.—One of the New Or- 
leans papers in illustrating the bloodthirsty char- 
acter of the Italian organization in that city, 
against which the popular indignation has been 
excited, says that in the political campaign of 1868, 
Matranga organized a company of Sicilians 150 
strong, “known as Innocents. They wore sidearms, 
and when they marched, shot every Negro that 
came in sight. They left a trail of a dozen dead 
Negroes behind them every time.” The Jndependent 
in commenting upon this statement says, ‘“ We 
condemn the gang of Sicilian ruffians, but still more 
must we condemn the citizens of New Orleans to 
whom the disbanding of the ‘ Innocents’ was ade- 
quate punishment for scores of murders committed 
by them.” The recent bloody scenes seem the na- 
tural sequence of that disregard of the sanctity of 
human life, which was manifested when only a 
Negro or political opponents were concerned. 


Antecedents of the Louisiana Murders. The Voice 
says: “ This very gang of Sicilians has been used by 
the Democratic leaders in times past to go through 
the streets on election day shooting down Negroes. 
They may have been lawless, but has the training 
which they have received in politics served to make 
them anything else? The community that plays 
with fire must expect to get scorched. This, how- 
ever, was 20 years ago and shortly after the war. 
But up to the present time the Louisiana Lottery 
has had its seat in New Orleans, licensed by the 
State to debauch her citizens. That lottery has 
corrupted all the fountains of justice. Not a daily 
paper in New Orleans but sold itself to help per- 
petuate the infamy. The very churches were, for 
the most part, muzzled, and dared not or cared not 
to speak out in protest. Here is what the Governor 
said of the lottery: 

“*Tt is forced into taking a constant active in- 
terest in the movements of not only one but all 
political parties, sending its paid agents among the 
masses to corrupt and deceive them, buying up, 
throttling, silencing and muzzling the press when- 
ever and wherever it can be done in the city and 
in the country, breeding treason and dissensions 
among friends and among leaders, fomenting fac- 
tion and independent movements when faction 
suits its purposes, using all expedients and halting 
at nothing necessary to compass its ends.’ 

“With such legalized debauchery as this in its 
midst is it surprising that the forms of law are a 
travesty in that community ? Would it not be sur- 
prising if they were anything else? Vice legalized 
for the sake of revenue can wreck justice, morality, 
civilization itself. It is only a question of time.” 


Anti-Opium Convention. — At this Convention, 
held in London, one of the speakers made the fol- 
lowing charges :—“ We (that is, the English) made 
China pay two millions sterling, the price of the 
opium destroyed, and four millions more, the ex- 
penses of the war. The famous Chinese Commis- 
sioner Lin, in a letter to the Queen, asked that the 
traffic might be interdicted, but our rulers respond- 
ed by establishing it on a firmer basis than ever. 
The crime is without parallel in the history df the 
world.” One of the most affecting incidents of the 
Convention was the reading of the following letter 
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from the women connected with the Bridgeman 
Memorial School and the Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, near Shanghai: “To Great England and 
to Her Majesty the Queen—We pray you gra- 
ciously to love the good of China and in every 
place to abolish the hateful traffic of opium, that it 
may not enter our country at all. May we, by and 
by, consult together as the best method of stopping 
the growth, the importation and the use of this 
deadly thing! We shall most gratefully thank 
your Majesty for doing this great good, and shall 
remember you forever.” As in the liquor traffic in 
civilized lands, the women in opium-eating coun- 
tries have to bear a large share of the miseries 
which this tremendous evil inflicts on families. 
Therefore, the wail which comes across the seas, 
and enters into the ears of the British Queen. 





WHILE there may seem to some no great 
merit in possessing what may be termed domes- 
tic knowledge, yet to be destitute of it is highly 
discreditable. 


THE FRIEND. 
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[We have received a request from a friend 
to re-publish certain portions of the letters of 
the late John Barclay, which relate to the sub- 
ject of religious instruction. In compliance 
with this suggestion, we offer to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers the passages which 
follow. 

The Society of Friends has ever encouraged 
its members to the frequent perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which it has ever regarded as “ profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” But while fully 
admitting this truth, its faithful members have 
steadily taught, that Christ himself, by the en- 
lightening influence of his Spirit, is the only 
one who can cause the soul of man to savingly 
receive and understand the blessed truths to 
which the Scriptures bear testimony. Hence 
they have not looked with favor on that sys- 
tematic study of the Bible which is common 
among many other professors of Christianity, 
believing that its tendency is to raise up a set 
of formalists, whose heads may be filled with 
notions, whilst their hearts are far from that 
humble dependence on Divine teaching, which 
lies at the foundation of living and real knowl- 


edge. } ° 


Bear with me (who am but a younger brother), 
if, in a little of that love which is ever ready to 
esteem another rather than ourselves, I should 
be bold to express to thee my opinion, that any 
contrivances to store and stock the memories of 
young persons with a literal knowledge respect- 
ing religious matters, cannot of or by thém- 
selves, be productive of that true and living 
faith, which we, as a people, do profess to seek 
an establishment in. 

I am in the full belief that the doctrines of 
Scripture cannot be really, rightly, and savingly 
known, understood, embraced and held by any, 
but as they come to have them written on their 
hearts; so that, though they may be as wise as 
Apollos, in the words of Scripture, and seem 
competent to support and explain our religious 
principles: yet, all this will avail nothing, if 
the wrong wisdom is up in them, and sits as an 
angel of light, and rules and reigns in their 
hearts; meanwhile, the Babe, the very Truth, 
in them is crushed and crucified. 

I well remember what dear R. B.’s experience 
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was, described in that part of his Apology 
which treats of worship, and which I have much 
wished to see more read by Friends. He says, 
that he did not come to receive the Truth by 
strength of argument, or by a particular disqui- 
sition of each doctrine, and convincement of 
his understanding thereby; but by being se- 
cretly reached to by this Life——* For, when I 
came unto the silent assemblies of God’s peo- 
ple, I felt a secret power amongst them, which 
touched my heart; and as I gave way to it, I 
found the evil weakening in me, and the good 
raised up; and so I became thus knit and united 
to them, hungering more and more after an in- 
crease of this Power and Life, whereby I might 
feel myself perfectly redeemed. And, indeed, 
this is the surest way to become a Christian, to 
whom afterwards the knowledge and under- 
standing of principles will not be wanting, but 
will grow up, so much as is needful, as the 
natural fruit of this root, and such a knowledge 
will not be barren or unfruitful. After this 
manner we desire, therefore, all that come among 
us to be proselyted, knowing that though thous- 
ands should be convinced in their understand- 
ings of all the truths we maintain, yet, if they 
were not sensible of this inward Life, and their 
souls not changed from unrighteousness, they 
could add nothing to us.” 

Although we do all for our dear youth which 
our wisdom is competent to, in the way of re- 
ligious instruction, nothing will supply the place 
of that earnest travail, that patient exercise of 
spirit on their account, which is indeed availing 
with our Heavenly Father. 

When it pleased an unutterably merciful 
Power to pluck my feet out of the midst of al- 
most all mire and filth, and clearly to show me 
what I was, and what I should be, then there 
sprang living desires to know the way to be- 
come all that I ought to be, even the way to 
the Kingdom ; and then it was that the enemy, 
as a transformed angel, took me into the wilder- 
ness of notional religion, and set me to examine 
different systems of religious belief in my own 
will, and judging of them by my own wisdom; 
and I compared doctrine with doctrine, text 
with text, and became, by religious study, wise 
in notions (though truths in themselves), and 
the enemy made me strong in argument and 
— in Scripture. But how shall I speak of 

is goodness, that broke the net in which I was 
entangled, and delivered me from the snare, 
and introduced me in measure into the saving 
knowledge of Himself, even that which is re- 
vealed, as “in the cool of the day,” by the “still 
small voice!” Oh! how plainly did I then see 
that all that I had ever learned, read, received, 
held and believed in my own will, way and time, 
was to be given up ;—how clearly did I see that 
all knowledge, fuith, and obedience, but that 
which the Father was pleased to beget and raise 
in me in his own season, was good for nothing, 
and must be cast out as “salt that hath no 
savor,” as manna not fit for the present use !— 
And to this day, though I have read many 
books which treat of and support our princi- 
ples, believing that they are very comfortable 
and confirming to him that hath come to the 
Fountain head, whilst his mind is turned inward 
in reading them, and also useful in satisfying 
the simple-hearted inquirer, whose simplicity 
the Lord regards—and of service in stopping 
the mouths of ygainsayers,—lI say, to this very 
day, I dare not sit down and study Friends’ 
opinions and principles as a science, but find 
myself constrained to wait upon the Lord da 
by day, that so, as much strength, as th 
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knowledge, as much satisfaction in regard to 
religious matters, as is best for me in my present 
condition, may be handed. And in truth, this 
is the surest way, saith my very soul, from daily 
experience; for things have never been cleared 
up to my certain satisfaction in such a wonder- 
ful manner, as since I have been under this dis- 
cipline of the cross to all selfish wisdom. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
an increase of the debt dune the Third Month of 
$440,125. 

On the 31st of last month, Baron Fava, the Italian 
Minister at Washington, officially notified Secretary 
Blaine that “ the United States Government not hav- 
ing given assurances” that the New Orleans lynchers 
would be brought to justice, the Italian Government 
“has found itself under the very painful necessity of 
showing openly its dissatisfaction by recalling the 
Minister of his Majesty from a country where the 
Italian representative is unable to obtain justice.” It 
is believed that this extreme step does not mean a 
rupture of diplomatic relations, but that it was a result 
of political pressure by extremists in Italy. Corre- 
spondence with Secretary Blaine more recently, shows 
a moderated demand on the part of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

The provisions of the McKinley Tariff law for the 
free entry of sugar, took effect on the Ist instant. 

The following table shows the population of Cali- 
fornia by races in 1890 and in 1880: 








1890. 1880. 
Whites, . 1,111,558 767,181 
Colored, . 11,4387 6,018 
Chinese, 71,681 75,132 
Japanese, 1,099 86 
Indians, 12,355 16,2.7 
Total, . 1,208,130 864,694 


While the Chinese population of the State, as a 
whole, has decreased by 3451 since 1880, there has 
been an increase in the Chinese population of the 
county of San Francisco since that time, of 4125. 

About two miles above Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
the site of a large pre historic village has been found, 
and many relics unearthed. 

The Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, of 
Kansas, in his monthly crop report shows a winter 
wheat area of 2,033,000 acres—527,000 acres more 
than last year. The condition is 984 per cent. Rye 
averages 100 per cent. in condition. 

A despatch from Omaha, Nebraska, says that the 
State’s crop prospects are reported by the Board of 
Agriculture to be superior to those of any year in the 
history of the State. 

Twelve hundred striking cokers made an attack 
upon the Frick Works at Morewood, Pa., early on the 
morning of the 6th inst. They were met by sixty-five 
armed guards, who fired upon them, and a battle fol- 
lowed, in which nine of the strikers were killed and 
over forty wounded. Governor Pattison ordered troops 
to the scéne, and a regiment from Pittsburgh left on a 
special train. Affairs have since quieted down, and 
no further trouble is anticipated. 

The grip is epidemic at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
the mortality alarmingly large. Similar reports come 
from all the small communities in that State. 

During the week ending at noon on the 4th instant, 
there were 1100 deaths in New York city, against 895 
for the preceding week. There were 56 deaths from 
la grippe against 10 the week before. Of the police 
244 members were on the sick list. 

The death rate in Chicago last week was the highest 
ever known in that city. The deaths numbered 960, 
of which 500 were from throat and lung diseases. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 460, which is 
44 less than during the previous week, and 70 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 249 were males and 211 females: 49 died 
of pneumonia; 43 of typhoid fever; 43 of consump- 
tion; 40 of diseases of the heart; 18 of convulsions; 
16 of apoplexy ; 16 of diphtheria; 16 of bronchitis ; 
14 of old age; 13 of marasmus; 12 of Bright's disease ; 
11 of paralysis and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 102}; 4’s, 122}; currency 
6’s, 111 a 122, 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 9} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.— Winter bran, $25.00 a $25.50; spring bran, 
as to quality, $24.00 a $24.50. 
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FrLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.40 a 
$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.00 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.40 a $4.60; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.65 a $5.00 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.65 a $4.90 ; Western winter, straight, $4.90 a 
$5.15; winter patent, $5.15 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Minnesota, straight, $5.00 a $5.40; 
Minnesota patent, $5.35 a $5.75; do. do., favorite 
brands, $5.85 a $6.00. Rye flour was firm, at $4.75 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.10 a $1.103. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 764 a 77 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 60 a 60} cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5f a 58 
cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; fair, 4§ a 4§ cts.; common, 
4} a 44 cts.; culls, 3f a 44 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.— xtra, 6} a 64 cts.; good, 53 a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4} a 5 cts. ; 
culls, 4 a 44 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7} cts. 

Fore1en.—A cablegram from London, dated the 3rd 
instant, says: “ The creation of the commonwealth of 
Australia by the Federation Convention, now in session 
at Sydney, is barely noticed in the morning papers, 
which fail to recognize its importance. Of these. the 
Chronicle alone comments on the act. It speaks of the 
adoption of that title as not unexpected, and does not 
regard it as pointing to a separation from the mother 
country. The Star grasps the significance of the Con- 
vention’s action. ‘The Australians,’ it says ‘ have copied 
the Constitution of the United States, avoiding its de- 
fects and evils. Australia will accordingly be a demo- 
cratic federation—practically a republic, with a mon- 
archical veneer. A delicate task devolves on the Queen 
of appointing a Govenor General. Australia will not 
accept a titled nonentity. A mistake in the choice 
would endanger the connection between the mother 
country and the new federation, where everything is 
ripe for a declaration of independence and the election 
of a President.” 

The Roman correspondent of the New York Mail 
and Express states that on the 4th instant, through a 
common friend, the Marquis di Rudini expressed his 
sentiments with regard to the troubles between Italy 
and America. The correspondent says: 

“Finally he said, ‘I shall now simply wait for 
further details of the New Orleans affair, of the char- 
acters of the slain men, of the action of the Louisiana 
authorities, and of the intentions of the United States 
Government; but whatever these may be I am quite 
sure that a settlement thoroughly satisfactory to both 
— will be found, and that the friendship which 

inds the two nations will remain unalterable and 
secure.’ ”’ 

It is announced that Baron Fava, late Italian Min- 
ister to the United States, will sail for home on the 
11th instant. 

The total value of the merchandise exported from 
Italy to the United States in 1890 is $24,200,000, of 
which amount Sicily and Naples sent $12,000,000, 
which was mainly in fruit. 

A despatch from Rome says: “ Everything clearly in- 
dicates the decided drift of the Catholic Church toward 
modern democracy. But those who have enjoyed the 
confidence of Pope Leo XIII know that he has always 
considered it of prime importance for the Church to 
free itself from identification with the old dynastic 
parties. Such identification, he has believed, was the 

eat mistake of the Church in the Latin countries. 

‘specially in France the Pope has long been desirous 

of bringing the Church into harmony with the popular 
party. But it was necessary to move slowly, so as to 
wound royalist and aristocratic susceptibilities as little 
as possible. The Pope sees that the future belongs to 
democracy. He believes sincerely that Europe is 
marching toward a democracy with republican institu- 
tions as the predestined goal. In his character of 
Pontiff he dare not say so, nor can he make of this 
conviction an absolute doctrine, which he could force 
upon others. But Cardinal Lavigirie’s development 
on the future triumphs of republics is certainly the 
echo of close conversations with which Leo XIII has 
honored him.” 

St. Petersburg, Fourth Mo. 2nd.—The Governor of 
Volhynia, in which district large numbers of Jews re- 
side, has ordered the police not to permit Jews to 
acquire land, either by freehold or by lease. 

he London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says, in his despatches of the 4th instant, with regard 
to the murder of Baltchaff, at Sophia, that he was “ un- 
doubtedly killed by mistake. The bullets were meant 
for Stambouloff. So much is admitted. The Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria is the one man who stands be- 
tween Russia and the coveted control of the Princi- 


pality. She and her agents have tried every means 
—conspiracy, intrigue, diplomacy and intimidation— 
every means short of murder, to get rid of him, and 
have failed. Now she has tried murder, and that, too, 
has failed. She has murdered the wrong man. 

A despatch dated Calcutta, Fourth Month 6th, says: 
“Tf present indications turn out to be correct, there is 
a very serious trouble brewing in India for the British 
forces. Emboldened by the success of the Manipuris, 
who recently crushed the Ghoorka escort accompany- 
ing Chief Commissioner Jas. W. Quinton in his efforts 
to settle the disputes which have occurred among the 
rival chieftains of Assam, the Miranzai in the Kohat 
territory, a district of the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, have risen in-arms and are attacking the 
British troops along the whole length of their lines. 
It is also known that the Miranzai attack is being 
— 80 vigorously that strong reinforcements have 

een hurriedly despatched to the front. Full details 
as to this new uprising are, naturally, withheld by the 
British authorities here. In addition to the Miranzai 
trouble, telegrams from the Rangoon announce that 
the Haku Chins lay in ambush in a favorable locality, 
awaiting the passage of a small British column on the 
way from one military post to another. When the 
British force was well inside the trap laid for it, the 
Haku Chins suddenly opened fire upon the soldiers, 
instantly killing Lieutenant Forbes and five men, and 
stretching eleven others severely wounded upon the 
ground. This column, however, returned the enemy’s 
fire with such effect that the British force was enabled 
to retreat from the dangerous position into which it 
had been led, and thus probably escaped total anni- 
hilation.” 

A despatch of the 2nd inst., from Paris to the Ex- 
change Telegraph Company says: It is officially an- 
nounced here that President Balmaceda’s success, 
shown by the elections just held, is regarded as the 
prelude to the collapse of the revolt in Chili. Presi- 
dent Balmaceda is willing to withdraw on the condi- 
tion that he is allowed to designate his successor. 

A company has been formed in London to purchase 
and develop the petroleum wells at Mancora, extend- 
ing along the coast of Peru from Talara to Tumbez. 

The Government of Guatemala has recently granted 
a concession to Martin, Roberts & Co., for the con- 
struction of a canal 52 miles in length, from Point 
Lengua de Buey, near Port Livingston, on the Carib- 
bean Sea, to Gualan, a city of the interior, about 150 
miles from Guatemala city, the capital of the Republic. 
The railway is now in process of construction between 
the latter towns. The canal is to be of sufficient length 
and depth to accommodate steamers of 100 tons. 

The Hawaiian race has been steadily dwindling in 
numbers during the present century—and the latest 
census gives it a population of but 40,000, or a decrease 
of one half within a half century. 
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RepuceD Rates To Purita. YEARLY MEETING. 
—Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station 
on the following railroads, at the rate of one and one- 
third lowest first class fare; except that no such tickets 
will be issued at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (main line) as far west as Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Division, Northern 
Central Railway, United Railroads of New Jersey Di- 
vision, West Jersey Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company, or Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth 
Month 13th to 25th, inclusive, and make the return 
coupon good until Fourth Month 28th, 1891, inclusive. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, and Philad’a & Reading R. 
R. Companies have also kindly offered Friends the 
same rate and for the same dates as above specified, 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates. If a Friend in each neighbor- 
hood would ascertain the number likely to be needed, 
and obtain them and distribute among the Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a two 
cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, re Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


Frrenps’ Teacuers’ AssocraTion. — A regular 
meeting of “The Friends’ Teachers’ Association” 


will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Fourth 
Mo. 11th, at 2 P. mM. 
Programme. 


I. The Preparation of Teachers for their work. 
—Jane J, Wetherell. 
II. Discussion of the subject. 
III. Report of the Manager. 


The discussion of the first paper will be an im. 
portant one, and the Report of the Manager is to con. 
tain definite proposals to increase the future usefulness 


of the Association. A general attendance is therefore 
requested. 


R. G. Atsop, Secretary. 


Westtown BoarpinGc Scuoot.—The Committee 
in charge meet in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, 18th 
inst., at 2.30 P. M. Wo. Evans, 

Fourth Mo. 1891. Clerk. 


The Annumal Meeting of the Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity forthe relief of Colored 
Freedmen, will be held on Second-day evening, Fourth 
Mo. 20th, at Twelfth St. Meeting-house, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wo. H. Hatnes, Secretary. 


WanTED.—Number 3 of “The Tract Repository,” 
published in 1877 by D. Heston. 

Any one having a copy to spare will greatly oblige 
by sending to “ W. H.,” care of John S. Stokes, 116 

orth Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Would gladly copy and return. 


Wantep.—A thoroughly qualified teacher for the 
Intermediate Department of Friends’ School, German- 
town, Penna. Apply to Davis H. Forsythe, No. 7 
W. Coulter St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diep, at his residence, Philadelphia, Epwarp 
WEBSTER, 2 much devoted and loving husband and 
father, on the 3rd of Third Mo. 1891, in his 44th year, 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. Although his 
illness was short, he had been favored with a present- 
ment that his end was near. 


, at Germantown, Third Month 23rd 1891, 
Susan E. Comrort, wife of Edward Comfort, in the 
72nd year of her age, a valued elder and overseer of 
Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. By the 
removal of this dear Friend, not only have her beloved 
family and near relatives sustained a loss, but also the 
social circle in which she moved, and the Church. 
Possessing a cultivated mind, and a loving, cheerful 
spirit, sanctified by Divine Grace, she was endeared to 
many. The sick and afflicted, and those “ out of sight,” 
as she frequently expressed it, were kindly remembered 
by her, as evidenced by her visits to these. Diffident 
of her own spiritual attainments, she was careful not 
to speak lightly on religious subjects, but it was evi- 
dent to those who knew*her well, that having been 
taught in the school of Christ, she was engaged to be 
found sitting humbly at his feet; thus was she pre 
pared to witness for Him in her daily life, and also to 
enter into exercise of spirit for others and for the 
Church. As an elder she was tender and sympathiz- 
ing; and it may be truly said of her, that she loved 
the Truth and rejoiced when it was in dominion. Her 
carefulness not to speak detractingly of others was a 
marked feature in her character. The day previous 
to her decease, she attended a neighboring meeting, 
and in the evening was present at her own. The fol- 
lowing morning she appeared in usual health, but 
about noon she suddenly expired. Although thus 
called hence, as in the twinkling of an eye, her sorrow- 
ing friends have the consolation of believing, that she 
was found with oil in her vessel, her lamp trimmed, 
and her light burning, and that, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus her Saviour, she has entered into 
rest, and is now united to the Church triumphant 
above. “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” 


——,, at his residence in Philadelphia, Third Month 
22d, 1891, SamuEL ALLEN, in the 78th year of his age, 
a member and for many years an overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





— 


_WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





